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The Congress of American Industry 


The second annual Congress of American industry, 
called by the National Association of Manufacturers, met 
in New York December 6-9. Following the precedent of 
last year INFORMATION SERVICE gives in this issue a sum- 
mary of the platform adopted by the Congress and a 
number of excerpts from and digests of the main addresses. 
This report of the proceedings is followed by a brief in- 
terpretation of the trends in thinking revealed by the ad- 
dresses and the platform adopted. 


THE PLATFORM 


The elaborate eight-point platform may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Encouragement of private initiative—reward accord- 
ing to achievement and risk—incentive to capital—gov- 
ernment regulation limited to prevention of abuses—no 
federal control of prices, wages and hours in manufactur- 
ing—fair taxes—increasing research leading to new prod- 
ucts and new jobs. “Individuals and corporations will 
invest . . . savings in productive enterprises only if a 
reasonable profit can be anticipated by so doing.” 

2. Maintenance and extension of sound industrial prac- 
tices—fair treatment to every customer—fair treatment 
to every supplier—a well defined labor policy suitable to 
each particular company, community and industry based 
on mutual interest—equitable treatment of creditors—‘“co- 
operation with competitors, within legal limits”—protec- 
tion of investment at a fair average profit with “consider- 
ation at all times for the human factors involved”—busi- 
ness to be a desirable “citizen”of the community—coop- 
eration with government in exercising legitimate functions. 


3. Equitable employment relations—right of employes 
to work “without regard to membership or non-member- 
ship in any organization” and to bargain individually— 
right of employes to bargain collectively, either directly 
or through chosen representatives—employes and employ- 
ers to be free to form organizations for their mutual ad- 
vantage and to consult each other freely with no coercion 
from any source—the bargaining process to presuppose a 
genuine effort to agree though not requiring agreement— 
no employer to be “penalized for failure to deal with any 
labor organization organizing, supporting or maintaining 
a strike for illegal purposes, or by illegal means among 
his employes”—fair procedures in employment, promo- 
tion and tenure—‘legal and social responsibility of both 
employers and employes for their commitments and their 
acts” —opposition to child labor “which virtually has been 
eliminated in manufacturing. We urge the enactment 
of federal legislation, using the commerce power to support 
state child labor laws.” 


4. Creating new and broader markets—more goods to 
be made “available at as low a price as the particular 
service demanded by purchasers permits.” 

5. Constructive efforts to alleviate depression effects— 
levelling of seasonal production and employment—resis- 
tance in times of expansion to price advances which cause 
maladjustments—in times of recession prompt adjustment 
of prices and costs to maintain volume—stockholders, 
management and employes to share in such adjustment— 
avoidance of rigid prices and costs so far as consistent 
with the character of the industry and interests of em- 
ployes, customers and stockholders—analysis of financial 
structure of companies in order to reduce fixed charges, 
and avoidance of over-capitalization and unwarranted bor- 
rowing—avoidance of plant expansion on the basis of 
temporary orders — adequate depreciation charges and 
write-off of obsolete physical property—building of ade- 
quate reserves in readily convertible form—use of credit 
to facilitate a normal flow of goods. 


6. Sound government policies—discontinuance of the fol- 
lowing policies which constitute “stop signals” to business : 
a) legislation reducing incentive to invest, especially in 
durable goods and construction industries; b) unpre- 
dictable federal regulation of industry beyond necessary 
public safeguards; c) redistribution of existing wealth 
and income instead of increasing production of wealth; 
d) taxes which are unduly burdensome, which take no 
account of previous losses or fluctuating earnings, and 
which restrict expenditure for plant expansion and im- 
provement; e) unbalanced federal budget resulting from 
excessive spending; f) legislation which stimulates labor 
controversy, does not protect employes from coercion, and 
is unfair to employers; g) tariff policies which increase 
imports competing with domestic goods and labor; h) 
government competition with private enterprise; i) cen- 
tralization of economic and legislative power in the federal 
government. 


7. Cooperation with agriculture—equitable price rela- 
tionship and maximum exchange of goods and services— 
encouragement of owner-operated farms. “Gross value of 
farm products and gross value of all factory commodities 
rise and fall together.” 

8. Peace—‘Wars result in overwhelming loads of debt 
and in subsequent depressions which more than wipe out 
any apparent profits.” For this reason as well as be- 
cause of the moral issues involved industry is opposed 
to war. 


Tue Presipent’s ADDRESS 
William B. Warner, president of the association, in his 
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opening address offered four suggestions for meeting the 
present situation in industry: (1) That government take 
action “convincing to the people of a changed attitude 
toward business.” This would mean repeal of some laws, 
modification of others, avoidance of legislation creating 
uncertainty and fear, and curtailment of federal expendi- 
ture. (2) That management avoid laying off employes as 
far as possible and go forward with expansions “as legis- 
lative burdens are lifted.” (3) That capital invest in 
industry “as government restrictions are removed.” (4) 
That labor “avoid strikes and unreasonable demands” 
since “production at lower prices to the consumer is vital.” 
He urged that Congress give attention to the prevention 
of monopoly or price-fixing and to the maintenance of 
competition. Business, he said frankly, “seeks its own 
preservation” but this is because its preservation “is es- 
sential to the happiness and prosperity of 130,000,000 peo- 
ple.” Manufacturers, he said, are opposed to communism 
but are “equally opposed to fascism, naziism, or any other 
form of coercive government.” The time has come to “stop 
talking economics in terms of New Deal or Old Deal.” 
The country needs “more employment, higher wages, 
shorter hours, more of the good things of life for all our 
people.” Whether one sees through political or business 
eyes, the “handwriting on the wall” plainly says, “You 
cannot successfully mix a free competitive system with a 
government controlled system.” 


Dr. Curren Deriates IDEALISM 


A strikingly frank declaration of opinion was made by 
President George B. Cutten of Colgate University. The 
whole notion of equality in American political theory he 
held to be fictitious. The Founding Fathers were not 
really talking about equality. They simply meant to say 
that the Americans were just as good as the English. Like- 
wise, the “melting pot” theory is unsound. It means that 
“we put gold, silver, copper and iron and clay all together 
in the melting pot, melt it all together, and it will all come 
out gold.” The fact is that the base metals show more 
prominently than the gold. The theory that education 
can produce equality is all wrong. Educating everyone 
leads to a dull mediocrity. Our attempt at equality through 
the franchise has been a lamentable failure. In a national 
election “not one person in a hundred has the least idea 
what it is all about.” We in America are trying to beat 
out our brains by getting the population from the less 
well endowed, the proletariat. Thus, our population is 
levelled down. Nature has only one method of improve- 
ment and that is “to create someone entirely different from 
the common herd.” Furthermore, you cannot have both 
equality and liberty at the same time. There must be 
unrestricted competition. The labor unions have done a 
great disservice to the country in that they have “elimin- 
ated competition within their own group.” 

God is himself “a reactionary.” (Dr. Cutten hoped it 
would not be blasphemous for him to say so.) God does 
things “just about the same as He did ten thousand years 
ago.” There has been a lot of “simple twaddling” about 
the more abundant life. It was “planned by a committee” 
and “pinned on us by acts of Congress.” 


Dr. JorpAn’s ForEBODING 


Dr. Virgil Jordan, president of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, outstanding business research organi- 
zation maintained by manufacturing interests, sounded a 
pessimistic note. He has not lost his faith in industrial 
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progress but has lost faith in political progress. This 
country “is in a thoroughly rotten shape, or if you prefer 
a more familiar and polite phrase, is fundamentally un- 
sound. Internally and in its international situation it is 
sick to the core with economic disorders and political dis- 
eases, more serious than any we have seen in our genera- 
tion. 

“The underlying conditions make it extremely unlikely 
that healthy and enduring prosperity can be restored in 
the United States soon enough to prevent the destruction 
of the enterprise organization and its replacement by 
another economic and political system.” 

The present situation is the result “of more than twenty 
years of unsound economic policy and false economic 
thinking persistently pursued by both government and the 
business community.” Beginning with the period of war 
financing we have had “three successive doses of inflation- 
ary expansion of bank credit, each one more violent than 
the preceding.” This has resulted in a drugging of the 
whole mentality of business, labor and the public. The 
deflation which should have occurred after the war was 
prevented by “inflationary policies persistently pursued 
during the ’20’s which resulted in the wild speculative 
boom that ended in the collapse of 1929.” In 1933 an in- 
flation began which was the most violent the country has 
ever known. It was like the war-time inflation but “much 
more vicious.” Riotous government spending of $18,000,- 
000,000 “artificially stimulated consumption and added 
nothing to the productive resources and productive power 
of the country.” 

Dr. Jordan concluded his address with the following 
comments: “Now, in view of these underlying conditions, 
gentlemen, I believe that we are now in a major depression 
which involves the possibility of a breakdown of our eco- 
nomic and political organization. Whether this conse- 
quence will come sooner or later is merely a question of 
the kind, the extent and the success of the efforts that 
will be made and the devices that will be used to continue 
or prolong the inflation which was stopped in March of 
this year, The chances are overwhelming that inflation will 
be resumed if an appropriate trick can be hit upon, for 
the Congressional elections are eleven months off. 

“T think it is beyond question that the American public 
will not submit to the rigorous deflation which real re- 
covery requires in this country. They could not take it 
the last time, and they have since been so completely de- 
bauched, demoralized and doped by the inflation of the 
past two decades that there is less possibility than ever 
before of their enduring any such readjustment both of 
their ideas and of their standards of living as it requires. 

“For the next few years, the economic, the political and 
the psychological facts of the situation all point, in my 
opinion, in the direction of one probability, which is that 
after several attempts have been made to stimulate business 
activity by inflationary devices during the next year or 
two, the relentless course of deflation will be resumed. 

“The ordinary kinds of inflation have reached a stage of 
diminishing returns in this country. It will require larger 
and larger injections of gas to keep the balloon afloat. 
In spite of them, the commodity price level will tend to 
return to prewar, but the wage level will be artificially 
sustained as it has been sustained, and the volume of 
taxation also.” 


Mr. Weir. on Lasor RELATIONS 
Ernest T. Weir, chairman of the National Steel Cor- 
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poration, addressed the Congress on management-labor 
relationships. Society, he said, is the real employer and is 
the “big boss.” He approached the problem of a “sound 
relation” between management and labor not as “a matter 
of morals or sentiment” but as a “necessity dictated by 
the economic structure of business.” Management is now, 
for the first time, becoming adequately aware of labor re- 
lations as a major function. Labor relations “are neces- 
sarily entering a collective phase.” “Though many a pres- 
ident still considers the door of his office open to any 
workman who wishes to come in, the very conditions of 
modern industry prevent the workman from considering 
the door open.” It is coming to be felt that labor rela- 
tions have to be “geared to the actual conditions of in- 
dustry.” Workmen today no longer perform their duties 
as individuals. It is logical that labor should undertake 
by group action to influence the conditions of their work. 
But management maintains that “it is just as essential 
for economic group activity as it is for technical group 
activity to be a smooth-meshing gear and not a monkey- 
wrench in the industrial machine.” The government 
hinders industry today by being “one-sided for organized 
labor against capital—and against non-union labor.” Col- 
lective bargaining Mr. Weir objects to by that name. 
Bargaining is “horse-trading.” It suggests discordant 
interest. ‘Collective cooperation” he thinks a better term. 
The process, however, involves alternative procedures with 
reference to choosing representatives and the choice must 
be made by the workers. 

Employers, Mr. Weir insists, should have a “sincerely 
founded, effective labor policy.” Management and work- 
ers should deal directly with each other. The participants 
need to be “insiders.” “Employes should be guarded 
against coercion to join national unions, against the 
‘check-off’ and against the closed shop, all of which 
operate against their freedom.” The National Labor Re- 
lations Act should be amended and the laws against vio- 
lence, intimidation, coercion, strictly enforced. Govern- 
ment’s “primary obligation is to protect the right of the 
worker to work.” 


Mr. puPont Sees Neep For BILLions 


Lammot duPont, president, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Company, pointed out that industry has brought the 
country to “a plane from which, for the first time in 
history, we can see over the walls of precedent.” Indus- 
try should accept and does accept “the bulk of respon- 
sibility for future social betterment.” But industry is in 
the dark: “Uncertainty rules the tax situation, the labor 
situation, the monetary situation, and practically every 
legal condition under which industry must operate. Are 
taxes to go higher, lower, or stay where they are? We 
don’t know. Is labor to be union or non-union, is the 
A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. to dominate it, and in any event 
what will be expected of the employer? It is impossible 
even to guess at the answers. Are we to have inflation or 
deflation, more government spending or less? Industry 
is without a scrap of knowledge on either subject. Are 
new restrictions to be placed on capital, new limits on 
profits? Industry doesn’t know. The whole future is a 
gigantic question mark. 

“T say this in criticism of nobody. Perhaps the un- 
certainties of the recent past, which were, in part at least, 
the outgrowth of world conditions beyond any one na- 
tion’s control, justify and excuse the uncertainties of the 
present. That is for history to decide. What has been 
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done, wisely or unwisely, is behind us. Let us leave it 
there. It is no time for post mortems.” 

The task of recovery is a stupendous one. “Few people 
realize the cost of putting one man to work. A recent 
study of more than 100 factories employing 112,000 men 
and women showed a computed average investment per 
employe in excess of $8,000, of which almost $3,000 rep- 
resented working capital. On the basis of these figures, 
which undoubtedly are low for industry as a whole, the 
task of providing the facilities and working capital neces- 
sary to give jobs to the existing labor surplus in this 
country is one that pre-imposes an investment by private 
industry that would be no less than twenty-five billions of 
dollars, and which might greatly exceed that sum. That 
is to say, it will take twenty-five billion dollars, or more, 
invested a year, two years, perhaps even ten years in ad- 
vance of any hope of return on it, to create 3,000,000 in- 
dustrial jobs that do not now exist. If anything, this is 
an understatement of the problem. 

“Such an expansion of the present employing structure 
can only be achieved by the discovery, development and 
popularization of new products, by vastly broadening the 
market for existing products through lowering their cost, 
and by maintaining a rule of fair return for all effort, not 
excepting capital effort.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. duPont expects the next ten years 
to outstrip the previous 20 and the next 20 to outstrip 
the previous 50 provided industry is given freedom. 


Mr. Cuester Exprains Business Motives 


C. M. Chester, chairman of the N.A.M. and chairman 
of the General Foods Corporation, opposed the common 
belief that technological changes produced unemployment. 
Mechanization, he insists, has “helped employment, has 
removed drudgery from labor, and produced more hours of 
leisure for the enjoyment of life.” Mr. Chester undertook 
to explain the critical attitude of business toward ad- 
ministration policies. Not the principles underlying the 
laws enacted and proposed but undesirable features of them 
aroused business opposition. “We opposed the Wagner 
Act because we believed it would do just what it has 
done, create more labor disputes instead of reducing them, 
and because we believed it un-American in its provision 
that only employers can be guilty of unfair practices. .. . 

“Business opposed the undistributed profits tax not 
because it was opposed to the principle of taxing those who 
were best able to pay, but because the tax would in- 
evitably curtail business operations, decrease employment, 
discourage investment, and consequently freeze the capital 
market and eventually invite a further depression.” 

Concerning child labor Mr. Chester had this to say: 
“Child labor has almost ceased to exist in manufacturing. 
As far back as 1930, less than nine-tenths of one per cent 
of manufacturing wage earners were under 16 years of 
age. We did not abolish child labor by discussion and 
by legislation, but by the improvement of our production 
methods, and today our children can attend schools which 
we, the children of 30 and 40 years ago, helped to erect.” 
Industry proposes, he said, to entirely eliminate child labor 
in manufacturing. 


GENERAL JOHNSON CASTIGATES IMPARTIALLY 
General Hugh Johnson, in characteristic sledge-hammer 
fashion, attacked on all fronts with a grand impartiality. 
He defended the principle of NRA, pointing out that in- 
dustry made its own codes. The stabilization of wages 
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and hours under NRA he considers sound. “Industry 
is likely to get something a lot worse before it gets any- 
thing half so good.” 

It is no use expecting a complete about-face on the part 
of government. American industry, when in harmony 
with the spirit and intent of the people, can do almost 
miraculous things. “But,” said General Johnson, “I'll tell 
you what it can’t do—what no president, no administra- 
tion, no political party and most certainly no industry or 
combination of industries—can do. They can’t set them- 
selves against the conviction and the purpose of this great 
good-natured, long-suffering democracy of 130,000,000 
freckle-necked Americans and get away with it—for 
long... . 

“What you gentlemen had better do is to pool your 
combined intelligence, and devise a minimum wages-and- 
maximum hours bill that will fit the realities of your own 
problems and the essence of our popular and constitutional 
institutions. . . . 

“I might add that you also should do it for the sake 
of your own hides because if you don’t do it, somebody else 
will and—as you can now plainly see in Washington—they 
will do it on a very different prescription.” On the other 
hand, General Johnson says that industry may hope for 
a shift in the government from the “radical idea that you 
can have a half-socialistic and half-capitalistic system at the 
same time in this country.” For the truth is being recog- 
nized now that “in a profit system, business is activated 
only by the hope of reasonable profits, without either con- 
fiscation or reproach.” 

Referring to the spread-the-work movement in 1932 
General Johnson said: “Industry invented the shorter 
week as an offset to depression. I didn’t. But industry 
wouldn’t apply the same principle by any combined ac- 
tion to keep this device from destroying weekly wages. 
Dividends—yes, as long as the lamp held out to burn, 
but not wages. That wasn’t so hot. Yet, it stands black 
on the record.” 


Dr. Entre Uses THE MICROSCOPE 


Dr. Lionel D. Edie, well-known economist who is presi- 
dent of Lionel D. Edie & Company, referred to Dr. Jor- 
dan’s “very doleful statement of the outlook” but said 
that his own comments did not depend upon any eventu- 
ality as far removed as five years. Rather, he wished to 
concentrate upon the immediate situation,—as he put it, 
using the microscope instead of the telescope. The present 


period is one of business recession marked by declining | 


commodity prices, declining security prices, declining em- 
ployment, and declining volume of business. The eco- 
nomic problem is grave. Dr. Edie sensed that the key- 
note of the convention was this: “If only the government 
will do certain things that business men want the govern- 
ment to do, then business is all set to go.” This he said was 
overdoing it. This “one-track approach to the business 
problem is a “gross over-simplification.” Three factors 
are being overlooked—three “great deflationary forces let 
loose in the latter part of 1936,” which have continued 
through three fourths of the present year. (1) The transi- 
tion from a budgetary deficit of four to six billion dollars 
per annum, financed chiefly by the banks, to a fiscal policy 
“in which government debt was actually being retired 
from the hands of the public.” This changed drastically 


the “momentum of the monetary factor in human affairs.” 
(2) A deliberate change of monetary policy by the Federal 
It “slammed the brakes on hard, too 
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hard,” when it doubled the reserve requirements of mem- 
ber banks. (3) The freezing of the capital structure of 
the banking system at approximately the level which had 
prevailed before the bank moratorium of 1933. The com- 
mercial banking system suffered a shrinkage in capital 
assets of about three billion dollars. Since then they 
have not been able to increase their capital assets through 
earnings. 

Concerning the demands being made by government 
upon business Dr. Edie said: “I assume that it is im- 
perative that the tax system should be revised. I assume 
that it is imperative that a change in relationship should 
develop between the government and utilities and between 
the government and railroads, but I would have no 
faith that these changes alone would effect any very great 
modification of the trend of business, because as soon as 
the tax system had been changed, business men would say, 
“Well, that was essential, but now something else has got 
to be done.’” Early in this year, he said, business men 
made a “composite error of calculation.” Anticipating 
runaway inflation they built up inventories, made large 
commitments and overlooked the fact of ‘credit contraction. 
The current recession he said is the “same kind of re- 
cession as has occurred time and again in the last seventy- 
five years. And when we look back upon that period of 
the past, I think we have a right to ask ourselves, how 
did ~ country manage ever to come out of a reces- 

“Business worked itself out of the recession after cer- 
tain mechanical readjustments within the business struc- 
ture had been completed, and I believe that in spite of 
certain changes that have been made in our political and 
social institutions, we will find that when mechanical 
readjustments of this kind have been completed in the 
present instance, business will again be able to work itself 
out of this recession.” 

Dr. Edie warned against being “sucked into the whirl- 
pool of extreme pessimistic and despondent ideas about 
the problem.” 


Views oF OTHER SPEAKERS 


Ernest Minor Patterson, professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, told the conference that “observ- 
ers both here and abroad-are almost though not quite 
unanimous in considering our present decline as a tem- 
porary recession rather than as the beginning of another 
major depression. Perhaps this should be qualified by 
saying that it need not be.” The reasons for this hope 
are that inventories are not heavy ; we are not having bank 
failures or any mood of financial panic; there is a great 
potential demand for building construction ; and the “vari- 
ous elements in our economic life are in better equilibrium 
than at certain times in the past.” The government, he 
thought, should settle its monetary policy ending “the 
persisting uncertainty about our monetary unit” and 
should put taxation on the basis of certainty ; uncertainty 
about the amount and nature of taxes is “more harmful 
than merely high taxes whose nature and amount are 
known.” 

James A. Emery, general counsel of the N.A.M.,, re- 
minded the Congress that competent students of the pres- 
ent business decline identified it not as a new depression 
but as a recession incident to recovery. However, it lies with 
federal policy, he thinks, to determine whether it is to be- 
come another depression. “It is not rhetoric to say that 
federal government sits on every board of directors. In 
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many respects it is the managing director. May we, then, 
venture to bring to the attention of this intimate asso- 
ciate some major political factors deserving his thoughtful 
consideration. Some, we believe, deserve immediate at- 
tention. The development of others will greatly influence 
the American future. 

“Will it not help greatly if assurance may be given of 
greater stability in public policy? Business life, like that 
of the individual, rests upon habit and custom. Long 
term commitments are a necessary part, particularly of 
manufacturing planning. Accommodation to change takes 
time. The more serious it is, the more necessary a rea-~ 
sonable period of adjustment.” 

Mr. Emery criticized the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
on the ground that it does not prevent coercion. 

Dr. Leo Wolman of Columbia University, formerly re- 
search director for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
criticized severely the Wagner Labor Relations law. Since 
1933, he thinks, we have traveled a great distance away 
from cooperative relations between employers and work- 
men in industry. We have “set up machinery destined to 
widen the area of strife and to sow new seeds of dissen- 


Dorothy Thompson, through the device of a clever and 
amusing imaginary dialogue between President Roosevelt 
and some average employer whom the President calls 
“Bill,” endeavored to show that neither the government 
nor business has any adequately worked-out policy. When 
the President asks him for help in getting the people the 
things they want, Bill is stuck. “For the truth is, Bill 
hasn’t thought a great deal about those other things. Bill 
is demanding statesmanship, but isn’t much of a statesman 
himself. He and his organizations haven’t worked out the 
details of a program of their own to meet the justified 
criticism of the people.” 

Dr. Edward Ray Weidlein, president of the American 
Chemical Society and director of the Mellon Institute of 
Research, informed the Congress that technological im- 
provements are just beginning. “We realize that predic- 
tion is impossible, as we are unable to see developments 
of a few years ahead. We can only state that many fields 
have hardly been touched with careful and logical scien- 
tific methods.” 

One speaker, Robert L. Lund, of St. Louis, chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee of the N.A.M., harked 
back to the note that was so prominent in last year’s 
session. We have failed, he said, to inform the public 
about the achievements of industry. The essential prob- 
lem is one of educating the public about business. 

George Sokolsky commended the N.A.M. for policies 
it has pursued in recent years singling out for mention its 
emphasis upon revival of the durable goods industry, its 
opposition to recent tax laws, to the Wagner law, and to 
the current wages and hours bill, its demand for making 
labor unions responsible and its policy with reference to 
public relief. He called for a “Truce of God” in the realm 
of industry and said that above all else fear must be re- 
moved. 

Professor Harley L. Lutz, of Princeton University, re- 
ferring to the recent efforts to restore prosperity as a “war 
against the depression” said that we have tended to justify 
lavish expenditure as it is justified in war. The analogy, 
he said, is defective. “It has long been apparent to some, 
and it is now becoming clear to many, that governmental 
activity of the sort that has characterized federal opera- 
tions during the depression cannot create large-scale, per- 
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manent prosperity. That a certain amount of. governmental 
service is useful and important in aiding and promoting 
the productive processes, no one will deny. The core of 
the problem, however, is in the proper relative positions 
of government and business.” 

Mark Graves, New York State Commissioner of Taxa- 
tion and Finance, told the Congress that business men are 
now the “remembered men.” This, he said, is a refresh- 
ing development. Industry “must have an opportunity 
not only to make money but to retain a part of it.” The 
ills of the underprivileged must not be charged to the sins 
of business ; rather it must be understod that “the worker 
on the one hand and business on the other have a com- 
munity of interests; that neither can prosper unless the 
other is also prosperous; that business wants to employ 
all of the unemployed for when they can do so business 
is good and we all prosper.” 

Raymond Rubicam, member of an advertising firm, 
told the Congress that employe-relations and public-rela- 
tions must not be looked on as emergency problems “but 
rather as permanent. The public, he said, is “more wary 
than ever before of attempts to instill bias in its mind.” 
Growth of judgment comes through ability to evaluate in- 
formation. “The average man and woman of 1937 is 
unquestionably in a stronger position to compare the repre- 
sentations made to him than he was in other times. Not 
only has greater education taught masses of the people 
more about comparing information, and more about rea- 
soning from cause to effect; but the opportunity to do so 
is each day present through the multiple coverage of news- 
papers, magazines, radio and motion pictures—and fur- 
ther through the overlapping coverage within each of these 
media fields. 

“Within his capacity of understanding, the American 
of today is bound to be a tougher customer for any prop- 
agandist than was his father or grandfather.” 

Sir Wilmot Lewis, Washington correspondent of the 
London Times, in a scholarly paper discussed the inter- 
national implications of economic questions. Commenting 
on a remark, which he quoted, to the effect that a major 
European war is unlikely because the “plain man” detests 
war, Sir Wilmot said: “That is excellent, so far as it goes, 
but something more is obviously demanded for the plain 
man. His mere detestations of war will not be enough 
unless he is willing voluntarily to make sacrifices on be- 
half of these, equal to those he would be compelled to make 
when hostilities have begun.” 


Tue Eprtor’s CoMMENT 


Comparing the interests and emphases revealed in the 
proceedings of this Congress with those of a year ago the 
reader is impressed (1) that there is a more aggressive 
note on the issue of the relation of government to business ; 
(2) that there is less talk about publicity and educating 
the public with reference to business; (3) that much more 
attention is given to labor relations; and (4) that there 
is less stress upon the responsibility of business for the 
spread of purchasing power through the lowering of prices. 

While there is considerable evidence of difference of 
opinion among the speakers on questions of economic fact 
and theory, there is emphatic agreement on the proposi- 
tion, which was a leitmotif running through the whole con- 
vention, that business is in a very serious state and the 
federal government is mainly responsible. A year ago 
business was in a mood to accept more immediate respon- 
sibility for recovery. Now business is convinced that it 
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can accomplish recovery on a tremendous scale if the gov- 
ernment will take its hands off, but not otherwise. 

The philosophy underlying this position is that you 
cannot mix a planned economy with private initiative, that 
the whole effort of the New Deal to preserve capitalistic 
enterprise under sharp limitations imposed by law—in 
other words, to preserve the profit system while at the 
same time substantially limiting Jaissez faire—is futile. 
Thus. business is giving support to the radical argument 
that the ideal expressed by the term “reformed capitalism” 
is unworkable. As judged by this convention, business 
seems disposed to take its capitalism straight. 

Thus the issue is being more sharply drawn... The ad- 
ministration has long been criticized, by Walter Lippmann 
and many others, for its continued emphasis on reform 
while seeking to promote recovery. The apparent reason 
for this policy is that the President believed that unless 
reform, that is to say, a substantial redistribution of in- 
come, was provided for when industry was sick, industry 
would have none of it when it was well. The sequence of 
events seems to bear this out. The manufacturers are 
apparently sincerely convinced that the welfare of the 
country is in their hands, that they are able to restore pros- 
perity but that the government is standing in the way. 
The feeling of moral responsibility for cooperation with 
the government even when it entails substantial changes 
of policy, which industry was beginning to feel, was much 
less in evidence at this meeting. 

It was remarked in these columns a year ago that 
the Congress, although it seemed forward-looking in the 
matter of business policy, was conspicuously silent on the 
labor question. This issue played a much larger part in 
the deliberations of the re¢ent meeting and the position 
taken was decidedly conservative. The program adopted 
by the ‘association calls definitely for the right of indus- 
trial concerns to establish what labor calls “company 
unions” and shows no readiness to cooperate with organ- 
ized labor. The position is not-logically worked out. . For 
example, one of the outstanding spokesmen of industry 
complains that collective bargaining is non-cooperative. 
Yet the demand for competition and pursuit of private gain 
in business ran throughout the entire convention. 

One of the most significant features of the convention 
was the prophecy that the American people would not 
be willing to pay the costs involved in a return to the 
old system of competitive enterprise without government 
subsidy. Whether the prophecy is correct or not, it calls 
attention to the fact that the issue of the economic contest 
now going on is basically political—not in the sense that 
it is made in Washington, but in the sense that a new 
mood has come over the American people themselves 
which renders them unwilling to accept the differentials 
in living standards which have prevailed so long in the 
economic system. 

The statement that child labor has been practically 
abolished in manufacturing through the efforts of manu- 
facturers themselves needs clarification. Three facts are 
clear. (1) The N.R.A. worked a revolution in the elimi- 
nation of child labor. This was a case of group action by 
industry under federal law. (2) Since the termination of 
N.R.A. child labor has tended to come back in certain 
industries. (3) Where significant progress has been made 
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in eliminating child labor, it has accompanied federal and 
state legislation. 

A reader of the various addresses is impressed by the 
fact that industry has no difficulty in securing champions 
of its program among eminent academicians and writers 
of note. While some of the well-known speakers on this 
program offered criticism, and in a few cases rather severe 
criticism, for the most part they echoed the protest against 
the policies of the government, thus giving moral support 
to the program of the manufacturers. pas 


In the Current Periodicals 


David Lawrence, in his syndicated article “Today in Washing- 
ton” for December 13, said that to those who have been looking 
objectively at the course of labor relations in this country, the 
labor policy adopted by the National Association of Manufacturers 
is a “big disappointment” in spite of the fact that they recognized 
collective bargaining as established by law. They “refuse to con- 
cede that rights of unionization and rights of employe self-organi- 
zation are unilateral and hence not subject to any advice, inter- 
ference, or involvement of any kind from the employer.” The 
manufacturers insist that labor unions be made responsible—which 
is “by all means desirable’—but they do not recognize that em- 
ployers must be held responsible “for unsocial acts in dealing with 
individual employes or unions.” The employer still wants to “inter- 
pose his will.” Employers through the years have made a tactical 
error in fighting the right to organize. Had they not done so 
they could more logically and with more public sympathy contend 
against anti-social uses of the strike. Employers tend to demand 
of labor that they first make themselves responsible under good 
leadership. Labor spokesmen retort, First remove the impedi- 
ments to unionization and give labor a chance to perfect itself 
through democratic processes. 


Survey Graphic (New York). December, 1937. 

Hamilton, Walton H. “The Living Law.’—‘“For more than a 
quarter of a century we have been in a period of constitutional 
confusion. After many a hard dialetical battle the employer has 
come to be responsible for industrial accident and the way seems 
open for unemployment compensation. ... A state may ‘within 
reason’ do as it will with hours; how far the federal government 
may go is another matter.” Such terms as “states’ rights vs. fed- 
eral legislation” are “only verbal counters in a larger game. The 
real issue, to be fought out in a continuing struggle, is the degree 
of independence the business system can maintain against public 
control. ... 

“Through it all the current confusion attests the vitality of con- 
stitutional law. The clash is a reflection of the clash in society at 
large. . . . The judicial events of the last year have shown that a 
Constitution which has been receptive to laissez faire can easily 
become adamant to its persuasions. As the spirit of a people 
changes, the letter of the law cannot for long be hardened against 
an emerging common sense. As written or unwritten, as common 
law or constitution, the law cannot live with the breath of an age 
that is gone.” 


Asia (New York). January, 1938. 

Kohn, Hans, professor of history at Smith College. “The Rest- 
less Near East.”"—There have been greater changes in the Near 
East during the last twenty years than in any other part of the 
world. Today it is ‘restless’ . . . only in those parts where inde- 
pendence has not yet been achieved. . . . The newly awakened 
nationalism of the native peoples is a sufficient motive for their 
demand of independence.” The “new nationalism” is “animated 
by a deep desire for social and economic improvement, for partici- 
pation in the advance of humanity, for a share in the richer intel- 
lectual life and the higher standards which the nineteenth century 
brought to Europe.” The last twenty years were “devoted in the 
Near East to the establishment of independence and of close fra- 
ternal relations between the different peoples. This task is not 
yet completely achieved, but it is well under way.” The -next 
twenty years may be devoted to “the amelioration of the cultural 
and social life of the people.” 
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